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the Bill any measure extending the duration of the Parliament beyond
five years, and conceding part of another by providing that the
Speaker should consult the Chairman of "Ways and Means and the
Chairman of the Committee of Public Accounts, when required to
define Money Bills. In the meantime Unionist moderates and Die-
hards were engaged in a feverish canvass of probable or possible
supporters against the return of the Bill with the other amendments
rejected to the Lords on the following day (August 9). When the
time came no one could predict the result. Lansdowne had a list
of 320 Unionist peers who were pledged to abstain from voting against
the Bill, and Morley, who was leading for the Government, a list of
eighty who were pledged to vote for it. The Die-hards kept their
own counsel, but they were supposed to be in sufficient numbers to
defeat the Bill if no more than the eighty voted for it. The question
which remained was how many Unionist peers would in the last resort
vote for the Bill, if that were necessary to save it.
No one knew and until the last moment of the third day the debate
went forward in a tense atmosphere of doubt and darkness. It was
worthy of the great occasion. Anger and tumult had attended the last
stages in the House of Commons, but the peers now faced their enemy
with dignity and composure, and kept a passionate argument on a
high level of restrained eloquence. It was clear after the first day
that not only the Die-hards but a good many more clung to the belief
that the creation of peers was not seriously intended. In spite of
Asquith's letter to the Unionist leaders, and in spite of his definite
announcement to the Commons and Crewe's repetition of it during
the censure debate in the Lords, they still believed the Government
to be bluffing. 'Morley, therefore, obtained the King's assent to make
an even more precise statement, when the debate was resumed on the
second day:
" If the Bill should be defeated to-night His Majesty will assent to
the creation of peers sufficient in number to guard against any possible
combination of the different parties in Opposition by which the
Parliament Bill might be exposed a second time to defeat.*'
To clinch it he added; " Every vote given against my motion
to-night will be a vote for a large and prompt creation of peers/'
Lord Hakbury's biographer tells us that even so the Dier-hards
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